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EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY AND A NATIONAL 

BUDGET 1 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

President of Columbia University 

THE business of national government has become so huge 
and so complex that the sharp separation of the execu- 
tive and the legislative powers to which we have been 
accustomed for one hundred and forty years is now distinctly 
disadvantageous. It brings in its train lack of coherence and of 
continuity in public policy ; it conceals from the people much that 
they should know; and it prevents effective and quick co-opera- 
tion between the Congress and the executive departments, both 
in times of emergency and in the conduct of the ordinary busi- 
ness of government. There is a way to overcome these embar- 
rassments and difficulties without in any way altering the form 
of our government or breaking down the wise safeguards which 
the Constitution contains. That is to provide by law, as may be 
done very simply, that the members of the cabinet shall be entitled 
to occupy seats on the floor of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the right to participate in debate on matters relat- 
ing to the business of their several departments, under such rules 
as the Senate and House respectively may prescribe. Such an 
act should further provide that the members of the cabinet must 
attend sessions of the Senate and House of Representatives at 
designated times, in order to give information asked by resolu- 
tion or to reply to questions which may be propounded to them 
under the rules of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Had such a provision been in force during the past generation, 
the nation would have been spared many an unhappy and mis- 
leading controversy. What has sometimes been made public only 
after the labor and cost of an elaborate investigation by com- 



1 With Dr. Butler's permission, this extract from an address on "A 
Program of Constructive Progress," delivered before the Commercial Club 
of St. Louis, Mo.. Feb. 16, 1918, is included in this volume as his contri- 
bution to the Conference on War Economy. 
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mittee, might have been had without delay through the medium of 
questions put to a cabinet officer on the floor of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. No feature of British parlia- 
mentary practice is more useful, or contributes more to a public 
understanding of what the executive is doing, than the proceed- 
ings at question-time in the Houes of Commons. A cabinet 
officer is in a much more dignified position if he is permitted to 
answer questions as to his official conduct and business on the 
floor of a legislative body and to make his reply part of the 
public record, than if he is interrogated in a committee room as 
an incident in some general inquiry. Perhaps no single step 
would do as much as this to restore public interest in Congres- 
sional debates, to promote administrative efficiency, and to bring 
about a just and proper intimacy between the legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people and the people's chief executive agents. 

This is not a new question, or one unsupported by high author- 
ity; but unfortunately it has never been pressed to a successful 
issue. The classic document on the subject is the report of a 
Select Committee submitted to the Senate of the United States 
on February 4, 1881. That report accompanied and discussed a 
bill containing the provisions just mentioned, and also outlined 
certain rules to be adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in order to make the provisions of the proposed bill 
effective. This report was a unanimous one and was signed by 
senators belonging to each of the two great political parties. They 
are men whose names carry great weight. The signatures are 
those of Senators Pendleton of Ohio, Allison of Iowa, Voorhees 
of Indiana, Blaine of Maine, Butler of South Carolina, Ingalls 
of Kansas, Piatt of Connecticut, and Farley of California. 

The bill which those senators reported thirty-seven years ago 
should now be revived and enacted. Their report discussed in 
elaborate detail both the advantages of the proposed measure and 
the possible objections to it, including those which might be 
raised on constitutional grounds. That representative committee 
argued with convincing force that if, by a line of precedents 
since the organization of the government, the Congress has estab- 
lished its power to require the heads of departments to report 
to it directly, and also its power to admit persons to the floor of 
either House to address it, it would seem to be perfectly clear that 
the Congress may require the report to be made or the in forma- 
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tion to be given by the heads of departments on the floor of the 
Houses, publicly and orally. 

Were such a custom to be established an almost certain result 
would be the selection as heads of the great executive depart- 
ments of men of large ability and personal force, men able to 
explain and to defend their policies and measures before the 
Congress of the United States in the face of the whole country. 
It would also follow that the nation's legislature would be enabled 
to exercise a more intelligent and a more effective control over 
the executive departments than is now the case, as well as to 
render them more intelligent and more effective aid, in the form 
both of appropriations and of positive law. 

Nothing would appear to stand in the way of this most desirable 
advance except our national political inertia, which always serves 
as a powerful obstacle to proposed political reforms. At the 
present moment, when the nation is making an unprecedented 
effort and when Congress is providing for loans and for taxes 
that are colossal in amount, and when new problems of far-reach- 
ing importance are constantly arising, it would be an inestimable 
public advantage were such a relation between the heads of the 
executive departments and the two Houses of Congress already 
established and in force. 

If there is to be better and closer co-operation between the 
executive and the legislative departments of the government, and 
if that co-operation is to result in the largest practicable public 
benefit, there should be no further delay in agreeing upon a 
national budget system. The arguments for a budget have been 
presented many times and they are as convincing as they are 
familiar. The platform of the Democratic party adopted at St. 
Louis in 1916 and the platform of the Republican party adopted at 
Chicago in the same year, both declare explicitly for a budget 
system. It is hard to see why there should be any time lost in 
introducing it into the operations of our national government in 
view of the great advantages that must certainly follow. 

In our form of government the Congress is made responsible 
for determining what work the government shall undertake, what 
form of executive organization shall be established to carry on 
this work, and what amount of public funds shall be provided in 
general and in detail for the operations of the government, as 
well as how those funds shall be raised. Since no money may 
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be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law, a proper budget becomes the instrument of legis- 
lative control over the public administration. It is for Congress 
to determine what shall and what shall not be done, what shall 
and what shall not be undertaken. All experience proves that if 
what is to be done is decided in haphazard and desultory fashion, 
or in response to the unco-ordinated recommendations of a hun- 
dred different administrative officers, there will be waste, dupli- 
cation of effort and ineffectiveness. To escape these and to enable 
the Congress and the country to hold the president and his admin- 
istration directly and fairly accountable for public policies, alike 
of omission and of commission, the president should himself be 
called upon to present each year to the House of Representatives 
a definite and well-analyzed estimate of those proposed expendi- 
tures which the administration wishes to support and to make its 
own. It should be within the power of Congress to reduce or 
to strike out any of the items of this proposed expenditure, but 
the Congress should voluntarily relinquish or hold in abeyance — 
as it might readily do by a joint rule — its constitutional power to 
increase or to add to these items. Moreover, the president should 
explicitly recommend the ways in which the moneys necessary to 
meet the proposed appropriations are to be raised. If the Con- 
gress accepts these recommendations, it makes the policy of the 
administration its own ; if it departs from them, then the Congress 
publicly and of record assumes the responsibility. This makes 
for publicity of action and for responsible democratic government. 
Everything of importance relating to a national budget is to 
be found in the report of the Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency presented to the Second Session of the Sixty-second 
Congress on June 27, 1912. Happenings since that time have 
only served to strengthen the arguments that were used in that 
report. If the Congress is really to understand what the presi- 
dent and his administration wish to do and how they wish to 
do it, and if the people are to be in a position to hold the presi- 
dent and the Congress responsible for their several acts and 
policies, there must be established a national budget prepared and 
recommended by the chief executive. Every year's delay in 
bringing this about increases governmental confusion, inefficiency 
and extravagance, and postpones the possibility of a simpler, a 
better-balanced and a more effective administration of the public 
business. 



